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THE SEARCH FOR UNITY OF BELIEF. 

I. 

In an endeavor to rise above the clash of ideals of modern 
life and thus find a principle for their reconciliation, one in- 
stinctively turns for light to one or another of those historic 
institutions which have made the elucidation of truth their 
professed aim. As our individual temperament and training 
may dictate, we seek help from religion, from philosophy or 
from science. 

But any estimation of the respecting harmonizing value of 
these branches of inquiry meets an initial obstacle in the vari- 
able and instable significance of the words by which they are 
symbolized to the mind. Each of the terms denoting the three 
institutions just mentioned has two distinct senses, the one 
broad, the other exclusive, which in the process of thought are 
continually and unconsciously interchanged. 

Religion has certainly a valid use in the purport given it by 
Carlyle : — "The thing a man does practically believe ; the thing 
a man does practically lay to heart and know for certain, con- 
cerning his vital relations to this mysterious universe, and his 
duty therein." In this sense every earnest man is religious, 
the sincere agnostic or infidel as well as the priest. For as so 
employed the word stands for the totality of meaning which 
we are able to derive from the world, for the sum of the ideals 
which we most reverence. And in general this term, possess- 
ing as it does an inherited halo of sanctity, is still used by many 
of those who have given up all belief in the historic faiths, to 
signify what is in the deepest sense their outlook upon life. 
But the word has a narrow intention also, and one quite as 
justifiable. It may stand for religion as it has objectively 
manifested itself in the world. To many it seems, and cer- 
tainly not without reason, that it should be applied not to any 
personal interpretation of things, but to that complexity of 
creed and emotional force which has played a specific role in 
human history, and to that particular method of attaining to 
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truth, that special attitude towards life, which in playing that 
role it has characteristically emphasized. 

The almost infinitely numerous shades of meaning inherent 
in the word philosophy may also be separated into two divis- 
ions, the one catholic, the other narrow. If philosophy is love 
of wisdom, few there are who would not assert their right to be 
called philosophers; if it signifies the sum of our best knowl- 
edge about the constitution and meaning of things, it is a uni- 
versal possession. And with such significations as these the 
term is to be found in the pages of polemical literature. But 
equally valid is its more concrete purport. Like religion it may 
stand for an influence that has played a specific part in the 
human drama. In this more definite sense it betokens the 
great historical inquiry into the basic nature of things, together 
with the results which that inquiry has yielded and the particu- 
lar method by which it has been persued. 

A similar dualism of significance is present in the word 
science. As synonymous with knowledge, it is one thing ; but 
as representing that particular section of knowledge attained 
by exact and empirical investigation, it is quite another. 
Everywhere in controversial literature may be observed the 
employment of the term in these two senses with seldom a rec- 
ognition of the difference in their meaning. If science is to 
signify all truth ascertained or ascertainable, then it would 
be mere fatuity for religion and philosophy, to attempt to op- 
pose it. But if the term is to stand not for a generic ideal but 
for a historical actuality, for that particular sort of truth and 
method of attaining it which have of late become fashionable in 
civilization, then there may be at least room for debate as to the 
possibility of other points of view. 

The evil inherent in this dual use of the words resides in the 
fact that much of the argument for the more specific historical 
institution is based, often quite unconsciously, on the bias in 
favor of the generic ideal. In reality, so long as the three 
words are employed in their broader import, there is no essen- 
tial difference in their meaning. My general outlook upon life 
represents not only the sum of the most approved knowledge 
to which I have been able to attain, but also my best estimate 
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of the worth of things ; it is at once my science, my philosophy 
and my religion. 

It is only when the terms are endowed with their more 
specific implications that they refer to actual and dissimilar 
fields of inquiry. It is therefore requisite that any attempted 
estimation of the respective co-ordinating efficacy of these di- 
verse fields confine itself studiously to the use of the words in 
their narrower and contrastive sense, employing them to re- 
fer not to ideal constructions but to historical realities. 

II. 

In view of the transformation wrought in the constitution 
of modern life through the influence of science, a majority of 
persons not of the distinctively religious temperament feel that 
from this source will issue the truth that shall in part allay the 
turbulence of the age. The history of the progressive exten- 
sion of the scientific method over one field after another gives 
support to such expectation. First exercising its activity in 
those regions most remote from the problems of the human 
heart, science has steadily pressed forward to embrace those 
questions with which the spiritual needs of men are most close- 
ly identified. Two thousand years ago it was busied with the 
principles which govern the constitution and behavior of num- 
bers, areas, and the heavenly bodies. During the last few de- 
cades it has been endeavoring to show that laws rule personal- 
ity as well, that every volition of the human will, every shade 
of feeling in the human heart, is as thoroughly a part of the 
universe of casual necessity as is the circular movement of the 
heavens or the falling of an autumn leaf. The last citadel 
seems to be well-nigh taken, the world appears to lie under the 
heel of science, and all human interests apparently only at its 
sufferance. 

That science will be able to replace those older creeds which 
it has helped to destroy by a constructive ideal of its own, ade- 
quate to the full scope of human nature, is a hope which has 
naturally arisen ; yet doubts occur as to the possibility of this 
expectation ever being fulfilled. To reject the results of 
scientific investigation in the many fields where it has amply 
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justified itself, would be, in this age, an anachronism; and to 
believe that having gone so far, science must suddenly stop, is 
to lose sight both of the utter impossibility of setting a sharp 
limit to the quest for law and of the fact that this quest was 
never progressing so fast as it is at present. But in spite of 
these visible truths, certain considerations occur which force 
the conclusion that science, by itself, is wholly incapable of 
providing a unifying ideal for the diverse tendencies of life. 

The essence of an ideal resides in its satisf actoriness : if it 
lack this quality it fails to elicit enthusiasm and therefore ex- 
erts no moving influence. And the ideal which science offers 
humanity is eminently unsatisfactory. The notion of individ- 
ual immortality has no place in its constitution, yet it does not 
offer any particular hope to the individual here on earth. It 
teaches the lesson that the unit is ruthlessly sacrificed for the 
group. Yet this is not a sacrifice which can inspire the indi- 
vidual with enthusiasm, for as science itself teaches, humanity 
as well as the units which compose it must eventually pass 
away. "The theory of evolution encourages no millenial an- 
ticipations. If, for millions of years, our globe has taken the 
upward road, yet, sometime the summit will be reached and 
the downward route will be commenced. The most daring 
imagination will hardly venture upon the suggestion that the 
power and the intelligence of man can ever arrest the proces- 
sion of the great year."* 

Herein is the source of that bitterness in the cup of hemlock 
which science would have us drink with joy : the object of the 
sacrifice is not worth while. If there is no ultimate worth in 
one man there is surely none in a limited series of men. 

Even Mr. Spencer's millenium, which has given vast satis- 
faction to' many a naif defender of the scientific point-of-view, 
would be at the best, passing over the Weismannian objections 
in regard to its very possibility, but a momentary flash of hap- 
piness out of the void. For with reference to eternity, three- 
score-and-ten and a few geological ages are alike infinites- 
simally short. In the end "the uneasy consciousness which 

♦Huxley, "Romanes Lecture," p. 36. 
Vol. XIII— No. 4. 32 
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has arisen in this obscure corner of the universe will be at rest. 
'Imperishable monuments' and 'immortal deeds/ death itself 
and love stronger than death, will be as though they had never 
been. Nor will anything that is be better or worse for all that 
the labor, genius, devotion and suffering of man have striven 
through countless generations to effect."* 

But it may be said, after all, the scientific forecast is based 
on fact, and though it furnish but little hope, it is surely better 
to face the truth like men, and endure, rather than pamper our- 
selves with empty delusions. But such a rejoinder is founded 
on the supposition that the destiny unrolled by science is inev- 
itable. And this is very far from being the case. 

First, even if the universe be wholly mechanical, there is the 
ever present possibility that the scientific provision may be 
wholly upset by the advent of undiscovered factors. Although 
it were possible to outline in considerable detail the trend of 
organic evolution, the whole theory might be controverted and 
its authors wiped out of existence by the intervention of a 
comet from the farther realms of space. Or again, if it be con- 
tended that the race is irrevocably destined to extinction with 
the cooling of the earth, this conclusion may be overthrown by 
the discovery of a method of etherial locomotion ; however im- 
probable such an event may seem, it is still within the range of 
possibility that some future generation of the human race may 
be enabled to migrate, when this planet becomes uncomfortably 
cool, to some other world prepared for its reception. 

This ever-present possibility of the refutation of our prog- 
nostications by the advent of the unconsidered factor is well 
illustrated in the mistakes of science which have slowly forced 
the recognition of the principle that the law of the lower group 
or organism is not the law of a higher. Certain schools of 
sociologists have attempted to derive complete formulae for 
human society from data gathered from the sub-human species ; 
but the garments have always proved too small. Until one 
has seen the tree and the flower they cannot be envisaged from 
the seed. And not otherwise can the butterfly be predicted from 

*Mr. A. J. Balfour, "The Foundations of Belief," p. 31. 
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the caterpillar, the man from the embryo or the complexity and 
refinements of human society from a community of anthropoid 
apes. The impossibility of absolute prevision arises from the 
incompleteness of science; and none of its devotees voice the 
hope that in actual time this incompleteness will be ended. 
Yet until the last item of knowledge is attained, science cannot 
adopt any but an hypothetical attitude towards the future ; un- 
til then there must always be a chance that from the egg labeled 
x may issue any possible sort of untoward event. 

Secondly, if there is an element of freedom in human thought 
and action, then man is not merely swept resistlessly on to his 
destiny, but has power of altering it; and how far this power 
may extend no mere prediction can say. It is true science 
does not and can not countenance free-will; but to base any 
argument on its absence, it must go further than this and show 
conclusively that it does not exist; and this it has not done. 
The experimental psychologist is forced to confess that not 
until every factor which may have entered into the composition 
of the man-machine be perceived, can it be mathematically de- 
termined whether expression exactly equals impression; but 
no one realizes better than the psychologist himself that such 
a complete exposition of the antecedents of human thought and 
action is an ideal impossible of actual attainment. Far, there- 
fore, from science having succeeded in its attempt to explain 
man as a link in a causal chain, it has itself opened up so many 
new vistas of infinite possibility, as to cause that goal steadily 
to recede. Certainly such explanation is, and must evidently 
remain, the aim which science holds before itself; but it is an 
aim that in historic time is clearly not to be realized. And so 
long as it is unattained, science is not in a position to deny the 
possibility of freedom and hence to constrain humanity to 
accept the destiny it proffers. 

The wide-spread popular error that experimentation had 
practically demonstrated man to be a complex machine, is in 
part an expression of disappointed reaction from the earlier 
hope that it might, in its investigations, haply come upon a 
spiritual essence. The expectation of lighting upon the soul 
amid the recesses of the grey matter in the brain, or of con- 
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densing God in a chemical retort for the edification of all be- 
holders, is now, fortunately, almost extinct. But the error 
which succeeded it is more persistent. For close upon the 
heels of the conviction that science is practically incapable of 
giving a mechanical explanation of life, there follows a de- 
claration of the need of "scientific faith." Even if it is not 
proved, and can never be proved, that absolute necessity rules 
everywhere we must have faith that it does, else, chaos. But 
"scientific faith" is not scientific. Ascertained truth is scien- 
tific, and working hypotheses are also legitimate; but the ac- 
ceptance of the latter as the former without unimpeachable 
logical proof is but scientific self-abuse. 

The frequent failure to recognize this is doubtless in large 
measure due to the dual connotation of the word faith. It 
may signify the balance of confidence that a theory will turn 
out to be verity; in this sense faith is very properly utilized 
in scientific speculation, for it is only such excess of belief over 
doubt that makes it worth while to seek the truth in one direc- 
tion instead of in another. But the word is also employed to 
symbolize settled assurance where proof, or even a consider- 
able preponderance of evidence, is lacking: thus a man may 
have faith, in spite of the misery on every hand and of his own 
many failures, in the goodness of God and in his own powers. 
In the former sense, faith is the intellectual conviction of logi- 
cal probability, in the latter it is essentially an act of will; in 
the one case final judgment is withheld ; in the other it is free- 
ly and finally rendered. 

The cry for "scientific faith" is almost invariably an attempt, 
under cover of a requisition for purely intellectual faith, to take 
advantage of faith that is volitional ; and although science has 
a right to the former, its demand for the latter is clearly a vio- 
lation of its spirit and basal precepts, and a confession of its 
own limitations. 

And here we come to the final doubt in regard to the possi- 
bility of science uniting the diverse forces of society : it is in- 
capable of finding a dynamic for conduct. Working solely in 
the world of mechanism, any other language than that of 
causal necessity to it is meaningless. With ideal aspiration, 
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belief in myself, my friend or my beloved that refuses to abne- 
gate before a mere balance of unfavorable evidence, immolation 
of self for noble ends, with these things it has no concern. 
From the point of view of science alone there is really no rea- 
son for any solicitude for the good of the greatest number of 
for the welfare of posterity; what is to be, shall be; I can 
neither hasten the momentary happiness of humanity nor re- 
tard its ultimate doom. Nor, aside from the question of 
freedom can the problem be solved by an appeal to the sense 
of justice. Surely it is not "just" that my welfare should 
be wholly subordinated to that of future generations: for 
what did these generations ever do for me? And thus, 
although science may furnish an immeasurable amount of 
knowledge which may be turned to account in the conduct 
of life, it is incapable of creating the sanction for that conduct; 
it may provide us with law but not with obligation. Though 
it give us never so many ideas about life, it can never furnish, 
in the true sense of the term, an ideal of life. The transmuta- 
tion of an idea into an ideal is an alchemic change that takes 
place beyond the confines of scientific authority and into whose 
mysteries scientific speculation does not penetrate. 

III. 

Philosophy in the narrower sense of the term, or meta- 
physics, although it makes but little appeal to the popular mind, 
affords to certain more exclusive circles of thought far more 
hope than science for the emergence of a principle of co- 
ordination. From a survey of the general necessities of the 
situation, however, doubts arise in regard to the possibility of 
this promise being fulfilled. 

A man may approach philosophy in one of two ways: he 
may go to it as a layman, recognizing that he has neither the 
time nor the aptitude for original investigation and seeking for 
the accepted conclusions of the masters ; or he may draw near 
its mysteries with the determination to fashion out of them 
his theory of life. But either plan lands him in difficulty. 

If he chooses the path of authority and seeks the results of 
expert investigation, he will find none beyond question. 
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Physicians may agree as to the manner in which a broken bone 
is to be set, but metaphysicians ever dispute as to the right 
method of repairing the ills of the spirit and of supplying the 
inanition of thought. At the present time no school of philo- 
sophy has an assured ascendency. This diversity in results 
in no wise vitiates the worth of metaphysical speculation; on 
the contrary it may rather go to show that such speculation 
is a living activity ; but it certainly proves that philosophy no- 
where yields conclusions which may be deemed authoritative. 
When the masters thus disagree, the layman must necessarily 
decline to pledge his faith to the doctrines of any. 

On the other hand if a man decide to plumb the philosophic 
depths for himself, he is confronted by a new set of obstacles. 
As Dr. Bradley has said, no one can hope to accomplish much 
in metaphysics who does not devote his life to it. But where 
one gives one's life to anything one ceases to be a layman in 
reference to it ; hence all but professional philosophers are bar- 
red from seeking assured philosophic beliefs. But even after 
a man has definitely taken on the mantle of his calling and set 
out on his individual voyage of discovery, all is not plain sail- 
ing. Adrift without bearings on the ocean of speculation, and 
consciously seeking originality of thought, he is at last almost 
•certain to drift, as history proves, into some little haven of his 
own. And thus the philosophers are scattered, usually far be- 
yond hailing distance of one another, along the illimitable and 
fog-wreathed coasts of conceptual possibility. The evil of 
this issue is plain. Since the diversity in the results of meta- 
physical speculation is due to inherent and ineradicable condi- 
tions, such speculation offers small hope of providing a unifying 
ideal. 

There must also be taken into account the aversion of the or- 
dinary mind for abstract philosophy. The widely spread pre- 
judice against the aroma of extreme apriorism which has al- 
ways clung about it has certainly some real justification for its 
existence, and perhaps metaphysics will never entirely free it- 
self from the tendency to confuse thought and thing, and from 
the habit of relying over-confidently on the mere mechanism 
of reason for the elucidation of ultimate truth. Yet without 
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enlarging on this aspect, it is plain that the difficulty of purely- 
philosophical study, and the suspicion, however validly ground- 
ed, as to its methods, have combined to render metaphysics dis- 
tasteful to popular thought. And this creates a strong im- 
probability that any numerically important section of humanity 
could ever be vividly impressed by a creed elucidated and justi- 
fied by metaphysics alone. The language of metaphysics is not 
the language of life and would not be understood ; its proofs 
are labyrinthian and would fail to convince; fear of the delu- 
sive strength given an argument by the mere juxtaposition 
of words would keep the majority aloof. It would be easy to 
exaggerate the effect of this antipathy. It is true that great 
thoughts frequently become progressively simplified and so fil- 
ter down to lower intellecutal levels. But on the other hand 
enthusiasm bubbles upward, and no thought so abstruse or un- 
attractive as to be incapable of making a reasonably strong 
appeal to the ordinary mind could exercise a wide-spread popu- 
lar influence. In practice the world is ever swayed by simple 
rallying-cries rather than by systems of metaphysics. 

But above all, speculative philosophy must be considered 
as inherently incapable of providing a synthetic ideal for the 
forces of a new period. That is not its function. In the many 
discussions of the present poverty of literature there has been 
wide-spread misapprehension on this point; usually such dis- 
cussions close with the assertion that a revival of letters is con- 
ditioned on the attainment of a new metaphysic. But this is a 
mistake. Philosophy, like literature, is first of all not a cause 
but a product ; it does not dominate the future but interprets the 
past. 

"Only one word more concerning the desire to teach the world what it 
ought to be. For such a purpose philosophy at least always comes too late. 
Philosophy as the thought of the world does not appear until reality has 
completed its formative process and made itself ready. History thus cor- 
roborates the teaching of the conception that only in the maturity of reality 
does the ideal appear as the counterpart to the real, apprehends the real 
world in its substance, and shapes it into an intellectual kingdom. When 
philosophy paints its grey in grey, one form of life has become old, and 
by means of grey it cannot be rejuvenated, but only known. The owl of 
Minerva takes its flight only when the shades of night are gathering."* 

♦Hegel, "Philosophy of Right." Preface, Dyde's Translation. 
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It has been well said that every determinate age has its 
prophet, its poet and its philosopher : its prophet who comes at 
the dawn of the era and gives the people their watchword and 
their religion ; its poet who comes in the noon-time of a period 
and voices its greatness ; its philosopher who arrives at the end 
and analyzes its meaning. Religion, literature and metaphysics 
are the respective symbols of the beginning, the climax and the 
close of an age. If the forces of the present time are to be 
coordinated by a general ideal, the essential spirit, if not the 
form, of the unifying thought must be religious rather than 
metaphysical in character. 

IV. 

Religion and patriotism, observes De Tocqueville with keen 
intuition, are the only forces that can unite society. Since 
now the nations are interconnected by innumerable bonds, the 
necessary synthesist must clearly be world-wide and not na- 
tional ; hence patriotism may be left out of account. 

Yet objections arise even to religion — not to the essentially 
religious spirit and point of view, nor to that which religion 
might be, and perhaps by some of its founders was intended 
to be, but to religion as manifested in the concrete character 
of the particular sects. Certainly the time for purely destruc- 
tive attacks on religious faith has gone by; it is justifying it- 
self now as it has through all the past. Yet certain very real 
obstacles stand in the way of religion furnishing to society a 
unifying ideal. 

In the first place there is, as with philosophy, the difficulty 
existent in the conflict of authority. If we survey the various 
faiths from a point of view external to any one of them we 
are forced to conclude that none occupies a position of com- 
manding importance. In our Western civilization the instinc- 
tive tendency is to look upon Christianity as supreme. Yet 
Buddhism has more adherents and Islamism is growing with 
greater rapidity. Considered objectively, therefore, not one 
of these three sects is entitled to issue authoritative commands. 

There is also to be taken into account the weight of internal 
evidence, the appeal which a faith makes to the reason and to 
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the sense of spiritual values. But after all, the form which 
such an appeal takes is for the most part dependent on objective 
conditions. Thus when a Mohammedan, for instance, refuses 
to accept purely traditional authority for his creed, the chances 
are strongly in favor of his continuing in the faith bcause his 
inherited racial temperament needs that sort of faith, and be- 
cause to his inherited way of thinking that faith is the only 
logical religion. Few there are, whether European or Asiatic, 
who have not disguised, quite unconsciously, their inherited 
religious predilections beneath a cloak of reason ; but such dis- 
guisement can scarcely be said to add greatly to the logical 
worth of faith. Certainly there must be a residuum of valid 
internal evidence ; some creeds must be better than others. But 
the practical difficulty of determining which faith occupies the 
highest place in the scale of value still remains. Individually 
one may solve the problem to one's satisfaction. But such a 
personal solution, preserving and even accentuating the exist- 
ent diversity, must tend rather towards greater divergence in 
thought than towards unity. 

Besides the variety of the historical creeds, their general em- 
phasis on miraculous interruptions of the course of events tends 
to disqualify them from becoming the source of a coordinating 
influence for the present age. Whether rightly or wrongly, 
modern science and free speculative thought have combined to 
create an aversion to the supernatural in every form. Of late 
the more progressive religions have evinced a desire to mini- 
mize this element which heretofore has been of supreme import- 
ance, and to lay more emphasis on those other aspects of faith 
which are germane to the needs of the time. But it is clear that 
this transposition of values will have to go still further before 
religion can make a dynamic appeal to the spirit of modern life. 

A third impediment in the way of religion is its character 
of "Other-Worldliness." All the historical faiths have ex- 
emplified this, to their demerit. Since it is all but impossible 
to preserve in practice a mean between extremes, religion, in 
insisting on the importance of another world, has fallen into 
the error of belittling this. In Christianity this other-world- 
attitude engendered that antipathy towards the human body 
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and natural emotion which, by a curious irony, was the cause of 
much of the brutality of the Dark and Middle Ages.* It pro- 
duced also that aversion to worldly advancement and natural 
beauty which caused a long and utterly useless pause in the 
practical and fine arts. And finally, it is this other-worldliness 
which has engendered that ominous antagonism to religion 
which is prevalent among the mass of the extreme social re- 
formers; that antagonism which makes them accord assent to 
George Eliot's celebrated characterization of religion as a so- 
porific to dull the sense of pain in the down-trodden. 

Here also religious emphasis has of late been perceptibly 
coming into line with the needs of the age ; yet the tendency to 
other-worldliness, like the insistence on miracle, must clearly 
be considerably lessened before the age can be brought to heed 
the claim of religion that the transient instant has more than a 
transient significance. 

The hope that a harmonizing force might emerge from relig- 
ion is further discredited by another consideration. Religion in 
the abstract is powerless, and the concrete faiths bear always the 
determining and limiting characteristics of their genesis. The 
creed originating in one quarter of the world, and developed 
under local conditions, can not be bodily carried over into an- 
other. The evolution of Javeh or Jehovah from a tribal to- a 
national and finally to an international deity, might seem to 
contradict this ; but not so, for the Old Testament Jehovah is 
very far from being the Christian God. Only when a faith aris- 
ing in one locality undergoes structural change does it become 
suitable for extension; and no race or people is deeply influ- 
enced by a creed which they themselves have not helped to 
build up : in the end, race always modifies the character of re- 
ligion, as does religion that of the race. To believe that any 
particular faith is, in itself and without modification, adequate 
to the needs of all the world is to lose sight not only of the evo- 
lutionary character of religion, but also of the fundamental 
distinctions in tone and temperament which render every race 
and people unique. If it be that now, for the first time in his- 

*Cf. Galton, "Hereditary Genius," p. 358. 
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tory, it is a world-civilization whose diverse forces need grasp- 
ing together, then the conclusion follows that only a religion 
which should send its roots deep into the sub-soil of the di- 
verse sections of the human race could be creative of a syn- 
thetic ideal. Such a religion alone could express the need and 
voice the aspirations of each distinct racial genius, and only 
such a religion, by affording a common spiritual language, 
could interpret the alien quarters of the world one to another. 
The possibility that a faith having the qualities of a truly 
catholic origin might be instituted by a new revelation, is 
worthy of consideration. The external conditions of the time 
favor this contingency. The unprecedented interfusion of races 
which is taking place makes possible, from a naturalistic point 
of view, the arrival of a prophet or savior who, affected by 
world-wide influences, might voice the spiritual needs of the 
diverse peoples and thus bring them into harmony. Such a 
spiritual interpreter might perhaps be looked for in India or in 
Japan, where the East and the West, the old and the new, are 
in seething juxtaposition. 

Yet if this be a possibility, it is assuredly scarcely more. If 
an individual were to appear laying claim to divinity, he either 
would or would not make recourse to exhibitions of miraculous 
power. In the one case, if his efforts were successful, they 
would certainly be ascribed in this day and generation to a 
superior, but in no way supernatural control of natural force. 
On the other hand, if he made use of nobility of character and 
the practice of good works, he might be hailed as a leader and a 
guide, as one possessing loftier manhood, but never as a di- 
vinely constituted savior. The world as a whole has been fast 
moving towards a position which causes it to' refuse a hearing 
to the claimant of inspiration. This attitude is not to be as- 
cribed to indifference on the part of the world to* its salvation ; 
it is due rather to the common feeling that the time for gain- 
ing light from any supernatural source has gone bye. How- 
ever great was the opportunity in times past of influencing 
humanity by the testimony of prophecy and divination, that pos- 
sibility evidently no longer exists. 

They who are blind to this fact fail to see that the world 
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is ever changing. If life is always travelling in a circle, end- 
lessly repeating the same experiences and continually demand- 
ing a repetition of the same ideal call, then it certainly were 
hardly worth the living. But on the contrary, each particular 
age seems to have had its own peculiar significance, its own 
characteristic need, and to have found its Star of Bethlehem 
in a special quarter of the heavens. Certain levels are past 
in religious experience, as in artistic creation and in social or- 
ganization, never to return. Every great period seems to have 
had an intuitive anticipation of the direction whence its illu- 
mination was to come, to have sensed the dawn-light before it 
became visible to consciousness. In the past, prophet and sa- 
vior appeared when the ear of the age was keyed to respond 
to the note of inspiration. But in modern times the hope of at- 
taining an ideal from supernatural revelation has long been 
fading. Now, the world is prepared to hearken only to a very 
different message — one that must issue not from the external 
world but from the depths of the personality and from the 
heart of the race. 

V. 

Science, philosophy and religion, therefore, seem alike inca- 
pable of bringing the conflicting aspirations of the time into 
harmony. Each is lacking in some of those elements necessary 
in the elaboration of an ideal which should respond to the com- 
plex demands of modern life. But this inability does not nec- 
essarily imply any lack of worth or absence of truth in these 
branches of inquiry. It is evidently solely due to the fact that 
each has a particular point of departure for its quest, follows 
a unique method, and gives emphasis to special aspects of re- 
ality ; and the determinations which give it power for a special 
purpose become limitations when that purpose is generalized 
into a search for the purport and significance of reality as a 
whole. 

Each of these alike is the offspring of human thought ; each 
alike is a human interest. And no emanation from a single 
branch of the human intelligence can do justice to the whole 
of that intelligence, or respond to the complex need of the 
personality behind it. Man as he exists in the world to-day will 
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refuse to be inspired by any hypothesis, which, holding that 
mechanism is universal, makes of him a mechanical puppet ; he 
will turn away in scorn from any theory which is so bound up 
in abstractions as to neglect the pulsing value of concrete fact ; 
and he will refuse to be convinced by that creed which, failing 
to recognize the ordiliness and worth of the present universe, 
lays chief stress on miraculous interruptions to the course of 
events, and which would wholly subordinate the values of this 
world to those of another. 

It is true, in the past unifying ideals have been based on nar- 
rower conceptions of existence: religion and patriotism have 
played this part, as De Tocqueville said, sometimes in turn, 
sometimes united. But it is to be remembered that in previous 
eras cerain sides of human nature have been developed at the 
expense of others, and a single point of interest has sufficed to 
become the nucleus about which the attention crystallized. In 
ages surcharged with religious excitement and among nations 
waging incessant war, religion and patriotism, singly or to- 
gether, would be adequate to induce unity of thought and effort. 
But in our time the conditions are different. Certainly the 
present age, like previous periods, has over-emphasized a special 
side of human nature : in contradistinction from the earlier and 
more emotional eras, it has become fond of the purely cognitive 
way of approach to reality. But on the other hand, it is the na- 
ture and function of cognition to examine all things. Hence, 
instead of our attention being fixed on one section of life it is 
dissipated over the visible and invisible universe. The age 
has become amazingly intricate in constitution; and a com- 
plex period requires a complex enlightenment. For the first 
time the world has seriously taken up with the comparative 
and eclectic view of things ; and hereafter any partial view must 
fail to satisfy. 

Thus the conclusion thrusts itself inevitably upon us that 
modern social effort can in a measure be harmonized, and the 
aspirations of the individual be to some extent satisfied, only 
by an outlook upon life which, while avoiding the particular 
evils inherent in these more special fields of speculation, will 
yet blend something of the definiteness and solidarity of science, 
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some measure of metaphysical depth of vision, with the driv- 
ing force and unifying power of religion. For if man is a lover 
of law, he is also a lover of freedom ; if he is ever searching for 
abstract truth, he is equally unwilling to forego his delight in 
that actuality which impinges upon the senses. And and theo- 
retical outlook which would narrow the scope and lessen the 
richness of reality by leaving any of these- interests out of ac- 
count must henceforward fail of enduring influence. 

Frederick Hammond. 
San Francisco. 



THE PRACTICAL MAN AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 

Philosophy suffers the distinction of being regarded as an 
essentially academic pursuit. The term philosophy, to be sure, 
is used in common speech to denote a stoical manner of ac- 
cepting the vicissitudes of life; but this conception sheds little 
or no light upon the meaningof philosophy as a branch of schol- 
arship. The men who write the books on Epistemology or On- 
tology, are regarded by the average man of affairs, even though 
he may have enjoyed a "higher education," with little sympa- 
thy and less intelligence. Not even philology seems less 
concerned with the real business of life. The pursuit of phil- 
osophy appears to be a phenomenon of extreme and somewhat 
effete culture, with its own peculiar traditions, problems and 
aims, and with little or nothing to contribute to the real enter- 
prises of society. It is easy to prove to the satisfaction of the 
philosopher that such a view is radically mistaken. But it is 
another and more serious matter to bridge over the very real 
gap that separates philosophy and common sense. It is the aim 
of the present paper to accomplish something towards that end. 
Such an aim is realized when philosophy is seen to issue 
from some interest that is of vital importance to human life ; 
or when, after starting in thought at a point where he deals with 
ideas and interests common to all, one is led by the inevit- 
ableness of consistent thinking into the sphere of philosophy. 

There is but one starting-point for reflection when all men 



